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ADVENTURE ON THE APPIAN 

WAY. 
Ir was a lovely bright morning when we, consisting 
of a party of four ladies, drove out of the Piazza di 
Spagna at Rome on an excursion to see the famous 
ancient tombs on the Appian Way. The driver of 
the vehicle, a native of Rome, was well acquainted 
with the route; and as for guides, we were pro- 
vided with Bedeker and Murray. Rolling gaily 
along, we pass the ruins of the Roman Forum, and 
the majestic remains of the Colosseum. We were 
now outside the city, and almost immediately on 
the ancient paved way, on each side of which, at 
irregular intervals, stood memorials of long-past 
times, 

Onward we sped. To our right lay the long flat 
plains of the Campagna, lost in the distance, and 
only bounded by the sea. As we proceeded, our 
driver became more and more taciturn. He 
appeared reluctant to give us any information, 
and reminded us that we had only to consult our 
books. One word, however, had impressed itself 
on his memory ; he told us we should soon see the 
*Corrasce.”’ What that was, we could not tell. 
Presently, to our right rose two great circular 
mounds. Here was the Corrasce. How stupid, we 
all exclaimed, not to remember the graves of the 
Horatii and Curatii. In a moment we were out of 
the carriage, and gaining the top of the grassy 
mounds, had an extensive view, which, in the 
distance, included the dome of St Peter’s. Wan- 
dering about amongst the curious old tombs, and 
enjoying the loveliness of the day and picturesque 
grandeur of the scenery, we at length found that 
it was time to return. Our coachman must have 
come to the same conclusion, for he has turned 
the horses’ heads, and precedes us a little way on 
the road. We come up in a few minutes with 
the carriage, and resume our seats. One of the 
party remembers she has heard of beautiful pieces 
of marble to be found here; so we again descended 
to search, but the smaller pieces had all disap- 
peared. Twice we renewed our researches, only 
regretting our time did not permit us to scramble 


among the remains on each side, and finally we 
re-entered the vehicle for our return home. 

We had passed the twin mounds of the warlike 
brothers, careless and contented, congratulating our- 
selves upon our expedition, when in an instant, with 
the quickness of a dream, up start two men from 
some ruins beyond the road. No noble Romans 
these—evil Italian men intent on robbery, perhaps 
murder. In a moment a pistol is pointed at the 
horses’ heads, and the driver ordered to descend ; 
another second, they are at the carriage. I try, 
but in vain, to recall the sensations of that moment 
—astonishment, stupefaction, incredulity, terror, 
succeeded each other as rapidly as I write the 
words; then, worst of all, the full realisation of 
the truth, that we were helpless and utterly alone, 
in the power of these villains. A glance around— 
not a living soul; another at our valiant coach- 
man—there he stood, rigid, apparently paralysed 
with fear, his face livid: no hope of a rescue. 
As already mentioned, we were four in all—three 
of us natives of Great Britain, and one a Canadian. 
The Canadian, an English friend, and myself, sat 
in the carriage. K——, for the sake of the view, 
had mounted the box, and sat perched beside the 
coachman. She saw them as they sprang on the 
road, weapons in hand, and whispered down to me 
the one word—‘ Brigands.’ Two fierce, dark faces ; 
a pistol, with gleams of silver; a long knife, 
slightly bent, clean and shining. Ah! The 
view down the barrel of that pistol, and the gleam 
of the knife. How they shine in the sun! 

‘ Scendete !’? they shout, throwing open the 
door of the carriage—(‘Descend’), A moment 
before, I had felt the carriage as a prison, now 
it seemed a home; and with one accord we 
clung to it, An instant more, and they were 
upon us. ‘Danaro! danaro!’ they shouted— 
(‘Your money or your lives!’) A dark-bearded 
man seized the Canadian, his accomplice sprang 
on the lady sitting beside her, and the struggle 
commenced. Good heavens! can it be real? The 
carriage seems to swarm with them, they are so 
quick and resolute. The first attacked gave up 
watch, chain, ornaments, her purse : ‘Take it, take 
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i everything ; give them everything,’ she cries im- 

ploringly. Not so with the second. Till now silent, 
spellbound, we seemed to have lost the power of 
speech ; but suddenly shriek after shrick rent the 
air. She stood, and fought bravely with the robber. 
He had a small unbearded face, with bent brows, 
and resolute, tightly shut lips. The contest was 
not long; the knife gleamed across her throat, 
her dress and jacket were wrenched open, blood 
dripping down fast. ‘Help! help! she will be 
murdered!’ She is thrown down; her watch- 
chain, her ornaments, the little charms we had 
been looking at the evening before, hearts, 
medallions, the little souvenir of the Atlantic 
cable, have all changed owners, and disappear in a 
twinkling among his garments. 

All this is the work of a moment; in another, 
life and power of movement come upon me 
with a rush. My turn comes next. One great 
spring and I am out on the road; an instant, 
and a brigand from behind, who had prob- 
ably guarded the carriage, is at my throat. Just 
as I have often felt in the agonies of a dream, 
not a sound would come from my lips, but 
in silence I struggled with the villain; the knife 
was close to my eyes, but I feared it not; I 
forgot all in the intense desire to save the gifts 
and memorials of a dear lost mother. A quick 
silent struggle, a sight of K——, who, with loud 
outcries for help, threw herself fearlessly on him 
behind, and vainly endeavoured to pull him off. 
Snap, snap! My chain has changed owners; but I 
still held, I thought, well concealed in my hand, a 
locket torn off the chain, Down came the knife ; 
it just grazed my glove; he wrenched open my 
hand, and in another moment we were alone. 
How it had come, I know not, but the carriage 
was now empty, and we were all on the road. 

Tokens of the hurricane which had passed by 
lay scattered about—a small white parasol, a torn 
glove covered with blood ; Bedeker and Murray 
had fallen by the side of gathered flowers, shawls, 
ribbons. In, into the carriage ; up, for our lives ; 
perhaps there may be others. We huddle into 
the carriage ; but our coachman, where was he ? 
What had he done? There he stood, that valorous 
man, alone in his glory, stout, firm, stony. The 
strife of the last few minutes had not aroused one 
thought of defence, or help to the defenceless. 
Discretion certainly is the better part of valour. 
‘He that fights and runs away,’ I had thought the 
motto of a coward; but that man had neither 
fought nor run away. It was not worth his while 
to fight ; and as to running away—well, the day 
was hot. 

In we went. ‘Now, cocchiere, drive on, drive 
on subito a Roma. On, on, per l’amor di Dio!’ 
Still he stands unheeding, till at last, probably 
convinced it could be no affront now to the 
brigands, he gathered up the reins, and set off at a 
leisurely pace. Not till now had we remembered 
that one of our number was wounded in the neck, 
and that the blood was flowing fast. We were 


bandaging the wounds as well as we could, when, a 
savage shout, a sudden pull-up, and, to our horror | 
and intense fright, again those dreadful men. In 
an instant they were in the carriage, and from our 
poor companion, who lay back pale and bleeding, 
they wrenched away her earrings, which they 
had previously overlooked, and descending as 
suddenly as they came, disappeared. Oh, the 
terror of that moment, not knowing what caprice 
might induce them even again to return, defence- 
less as they knew we were! By this time our 
shawls, gloves, dresses, all bore the crimson stains 
of the late affray. We tried in vain to stanch 
the blood ; when, to our great joy, we heard the 
sound of wheels, and soon a carriage came in 
sight, coming from Rome—its occupants only 
ladies, it is true, but how thankful we felt for the 
addition to our numbers, To their affrighted 
inquiries of what had happened, one word was 
enough—‘ Brigands.’ Their coachman turned his 
horses in a panic; but the ladies jumping out, 
came running towards us to know if they could 
do anything for us. But without a moment’s loss 
of time we set off for the city, they angie 

A few minutes later, we met four gentlemen, 
travellers, also coming for a day’s amusement 
on the Appian Way. Startled by our strange 
—- they came hurrying to us with offers 
of service. They were Austrians, come to pay a 
visit to Rome and its environs. They were most 
kind, One of them proved to be a doctor, and 
proceeded to bind up the wound. Levying con- 
tributions on the handkerchiefs of the new-comers, 
he soon made honing &c., and all apprehensions 
on that score were yed for the time. We now 
mustered three carriages, with their occupants, 
besides the Austrian gentlemen on foot. Carriage 
after carriage we met as we drove towards the city, 
and as the gentleman inside with us, and the other, 
who sat beside the coachman, called to them the 
one word ‘ Banditti, it was curious to observe the 
change which passed over the various occupants. 
So secure felt some, that, staring at us, they drove 
quickly by, evidently under the impression that 
‘the people in that carriage needn’t try that joke ;’ 
but driving on a few paces, they would think better 
of it, and turn. Another party thanked us eagerly, 
and proffered all kinds of service. But most obsti- 
nate of all was a carriage with one lady for its occu- 

ant: she looked coolly at us a moment, put up 

er double eyeglass, and probably thinking we might 
be escaped lunatics, desired the man to drive on. 
On she went, to our great concern, remembering 
the men who must be close at hand, fresh from 
their successful forage, and with those dreadful 
knives ; but, to our great pleasure, in a few moments 
lady and carriage reappeared. She had evidently 
thought it twice over, and probably it was well for 
her she had done so. 

As we came towards Rome, our improvised pro- 
cession added carriage after carriage to its length, 
till we headed a long file of vehicles, tourists on 
foot, horsemen, people of many nations and 
tongues. Once inside the walls, we felt safe ; 
our spirits rose; and on arriving at our hotel, 
we received with suitable dignity all congratula- 
tions on our ‘brilliant courage,’ After all the 
dangers we had suffered, had we not returned 
with a story to tell! 

[We see by the newspapers that the brigands 
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who committed the outrage above narrated have 
been caught. Whether, in the lax administration 
of justice in Italy, they will suffer any punish- 
ment adequate to their offence, is a different matter. 


— 


SWANS. 


On account of their supposed destruction of fish, 
there is at present a great raid against the swans 
on the Thames, It is alleged that they have 
increased to an extent which deducts considerably 
from the picturesque Wordsworthian ideal of the 
swan that ‘floats double—swan and shadow;’ that 
they should be seen in ones or twos, but certainly 
not in swarms. Mrs S. C. Hall, in the Book of the 
Thames, says, with pardonable enthusiasm, ‘we 
would almost as soon part with the trees which 
border, as with the swans that grace the surface 
of our noble river.’ They certainly tend to kee 
down the too great exuberance of aquatic eel 
which, with the coarse grass which grows luxuri- 
antly at the water-side, form their salad. But they 
are accused of rendering their vegetable diet the 
more palatable by an admixture of fish-spawn, 
particularly that of _ which, being suspended 
on the branches of submerged willows in con- 
venient festoons, is looked upon by the bird of 
Leda as being purposely placed there for its espe- 
cial enjoyment. It has been pleaded by some 
that this lubricating luxury is necessary for the 
proper assimilation of its food; but the opponents 
of this doctrine have examined the internal 
economy of the bird to prove that it possesses a 
gizzard of such a wondrously grinding power as 
to admit of no such excuse, This fondness for 
the ribbon-like ova of the Perca family is no false 
indictment, as we have been of those who, in the 
interests of the fisheries, have vainly attempted 
to drive away swans from the spawning-grounds. 
In these encounters the birds did not always get 
the worst of it ; the blow of a swan communicated 
from the bend of its wing, even upon the end of 
an oar grasped by the han giving a shock to the 
muscles of the arm that has been felt for an hour 
afterwards, And then in these sallies we were 
not allowed to resort to violence or injury, as 
there are penalties attached to even disturbing 
swans while on their nest. 

Taking eggs from the nests of swans and of certain 
other birds was an offence severely dealt with in 
olden times. Even the keeping a swan not marked, 
without license, was a misdemeanour ; and stealing 
marked and pimioned swans is still felony. By 
the old law, when a marked swan was stolen in 
an open and common river, the purloined bird, 
if it could be obtained, and if not, another swan, 
was hung up by the bill, and the thief was com- 
pelled to give the party robbed as much meal 
as would cover all the swan, the operation being 
performed by pouring the grain on its head till 
it was entirely hidden. A similarfine was imposed 
for stealing a cat from the princes’ granaries, 

But why these enactments? The stomach, as in 
much that concerns our ancient laws, was at the 
bottom of it. The early history of gastronomy is 
in favour of the cygnet, though, unlike the 
goose, it was never charged as being ‘too much 

e of emperors, kings, po 
bishops, oll. wham knew at was good, 


and how to feed; and whatever may be thought 
of their value for the table now, we learn that in 
the reign of Henry VILL, when money was of far 
greater value than at present, swans for the table 
were charged two pounds twelve shillings apiece, 
besides the cost for properly carrying them through 
the kitchen to the dining-room in full dress, one of 
which items of expense was warranted by a sauce of 
good strong beef gravy and port wine being poured 
through the swan almost continuously while on the 
roast, and then the bird introduced with hot currant 
jelly. There are those in the present day who 
affirm that cygnets thus cooked are delicious, and 
that if they fail to please the palate, they must, 
have been kept beyond November, after which no 
amount of artificial preparation will preserve them 
in proper flesh, fat, and flavour. To the writer, 
who can eat most things, and is accustomed to 
roughing it, the taste is simply execrable ; while 
others at the same table have declared that they 
could detect all the exquisitely combined godt of 
the goose and the hare; a discovery the writer 
has been disposed to impute to the overwhelming 
use of the currant jelly, subduing to tolerance the 
rank solan-goose-like flavour of the swan. Why, 
if otherwise, is it not now a favourite at our feasts ! 
It possesses every ancient prestige to render it 
popular, and with relation to royal or City ban- 
quets, the fashion of ‘killing one’s own game’ is 

et more the custom than ever. Cannot the taste 

revived ? 

Though swans have been driven from our dining- 
tables, they are by no means the more abundant 
on the water. ‘Those which are to be seen at 
times in formidable numbers upon the Thames, be- 
tween Chelsea and Staines, are chiefly the property 
of the companies of vintners and dyers of London, 
Those in the Windsor and Eton districts are 
claimed by the queen and the college, although 
the vintners’ swans are not molested by right if 
they trespass thus far. It was a custom, at the 
close of the last century, to send six wherries as 
far as Marlow, manned with proper persons, to 
count and mark the swans. After this, it became, 
on the first Monday in August, a festive journey 
by the citizens as far as Staines, and the trip is 
termed ‘swan-hopping,’ a swan- 
upping, or going up to, or taking up, the young 
Thus, the orders. for the 
gamekeepers of the reign of Elizabeth shew this 
clear use of the term, when they ordain ‘that the 
upping of all those swans near or within the said 
branches of the Thames, may be all upped in one 
day.” An illustration in Life on the Upper Thames, 
by H. R. Robertson, shews the manner of walehing 
and collecting the birds when their legs are ti 
together over their backs. The way in which 
they are handled seems to a looker-on somewhat 
barbarous. The ‘nicking’ of the bill is done with 
a pen-knife, the last joint of the cygnet's imma- 
ture wing is removed or — — inioning), 
and the bleeding of both bill (which it does y) 
and wing, stanched with tar. 

Indeed, the swan was considered a royal bi 
and was protected by laws of a peculiar kind, 
the privilege of <> them was granted to cer- 
tain persons only. The grant to the City companies 
was an especial compliment from the crown to the 
City—one of those concessions given at a period 
when the trade of England began to assume im- 
portance and rival that of the Low Countries, when 
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it became the wish of the crown to conciliate the 
wealthy traders, and to accord to them various 
privileges once held by nobles only. The rule 
adopted for the marks was thus: the bird, when 
young, was taken up in the presence of the king’s 
swan-herd, and a mark was cut in the skin of the 
beak, the same as was on tlie mandible of the 
parent bird. These marks were entered in a book, 
and kept as a register of swans; any found without 
such mark were seized by the king, and marked 
with the royal mark. No new marks were per- 
mitted to interfere with the old ones; and all 
generally consisted of simple figures, and some few 
were heraldic, Yarrell gives illustrations of these 
swan-marks, as do other writers. In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, upwards of nine hundred cor- 
porations and individuals had their distinct swan- 
marks. 

The swan’s nest is an incongruous assemblage 
of reeds, straw, and stubble, which the bird has 
the instinct to raise while floods are impend- 
ing, and has no claim to order or ingenuity 
in its construction. It is mostly placed in an 
exposed spot, open to the sun, as if the beauti- 
ful bird was conscious of its right to protection, 
and knew it was under the guardianship of special 
laws that secure its safety. On this nest the 
pen (female) lays some five to eight eggs, of a dull 
greenish white, and about four inches in length; 
six weeks after which the cygnets, of a dark leaden 
gray, come into daylight ; the whole period of 
Incubation being occupied by the cob (male) in 
acting sentinel, ready to attack any intruder, how- 
ever formidable. The attachment of the mother 
to her brood is remarkable ; and no more beauti- 
ful picture is to be seen on the river than a female 


Swan superbly frowning, 
And with proud breast her own white shadow 
crowning, 


her neck gracefully arched, her wings raised as 
gunwales of protection, and the deck of this ex- 
quisitely modelled living craft crowded with her 
infant progeny, and stemming the rushing tide 
with her oar-like feet. The colour of the cygnets 
becomes less gray by time, and when they put on 
the robe of snow, mamma, hitherto most maternal, 
drives them off, to do battle with the world on their 
own account. This they do; and if they have not 
been pinioned, they mount high in air, and after a 

nd bird’s-eye view of the eligibility of a new 
ocation, settle down on some distant piece of water, 
on which, if the aquatic resources of vegetables 
be good, and perch in plenty, they will, if not 
molested, remain for years. ‘The job of education’ 
over, the parent birds are free to mate again with 
fresh acquaintances, or keep on by mutual agree- 
ment their old love, which, to the credit of swan 
conjagality, they often do. 

he swan is a long-lived bird, many reaching 
thirty years. But Willuby says: ‘It is a very 
long-lived fowl, so that it is thought to attain 
the age of three hundred years ;’ ‘which,’ says 
Aldrovandus, ‘to me seems not unlikely.’ Mr 
Yarrell gives the swan fifty years’ lease of life. 
One that lived and was murdered on the canal in 
St James’s Park, known as ‘Old Jack, reached 
seventy years. Jack was a great favourite with 
Queen Charlotte, he having been hatched in 1717, 
on the piece of water attached to old Buckingham 
House, and translated, after being partly reared 


and fed by royal hands, to the more extensive 
piece of water. He was very sociable, like many 
another biped, when he had his own way, but 
became cantankerous if put out. His strength and 
courage were astonishing. He has been known, when 
a portion of bun has been thrown upon the water, 
and a dog however large has contested the morsel 
with him, to seize the animal by the neck, and 
drown him ; and on one occasion, when a boy of 
twelve years of age had been teasing him, Jack 
caught him by the leg of his trousers, and dragged 
him into the water up to his knees. How long 
oor Jack would have lived, it is difficult to say. 
When the Ornithological Society selected the canal 
as a ‘playground’ for their foreign specimens, 
Jack was pretty successful in his engagements 
with the intruders ; but a legion of Polish geese at 
length arrived, who commenced hostilities with 
Jack, and having cowardly attacked him in a 
body, pecked him to death. 

A swan of decidedly unamiable disposition orna- 
mented the piece of water opposite the Museum 
in Kew Gardens. One day we found him, as 
we supposed sulking, as he did not come as 
usual to our call; whereupon the keeper told us 
that a few days before, it had gone ashore, and 
following a child with some confectionery, had 
struck it down with its wing, and rob it of 
its treat. For this it was sentenced to keep the 
centre of the pond for a month, with a heavy 
weight attached to its leg, its food being carried 
out to it in a punt. 

We have alluded to swans raising their nests 
in anticipation of floods, There are many well 
authenticated instances of this remarkable fore- 
sight. Here is one, the particulars of which were 
recorded from day to day as the events took place. 
There is a small stream above Bishop Stortford, a 
feeder of the Stort; a female swan of about 
eighteen —_ of age had reared many broods, 
and was become familiar to the neighbours, who 
valued her highly. Once, while she was sitting on 
four or five eggs, she was observed to be very busy 
collecting weeds, grasses, and other materials to 
raise her nest. A farming man was ordered to 
take down half a load of haulm, with which she 
most industriously raised her nest and eggs two 
feet and a half. That very night there came down 
a tremendous fall of rain, which flooded all the 
malt-shops, and did great damage. ‘Man made no 
preparation, the Lird did ; instinct prevailed over 
reason, her eggs were above—and only just above— 
the water’ 

An angler’s aversion to a too great gathering of 
swans is not altogether founded upon their love for 
spawn, swans being certainly a great nuisance in 
those waters where the practice of trolling is pur- 
sued, the birds immediately flocking to the spot 
where the bait is cast, and seizing it if permitted. 
When thus disposed, no effort even by pelting 
them will drive them away. On one of the occa- 
sions, while casting, our hook caught the chest of 
the noble creature. At first, he apparently did not 
believe that such an indignity had fallen to his 
share; but presently, as the presence of the hook 
made itself known by the tension of our line, the 
swan looked down at the attachment, and seeing 
a spot of scarlet upon its snow-white breast, 
attempted to remove the hook with its bill. In- 
effectual in this, it reared itself almost to stand- 


ing on the water, and trumpeting forth a loud 
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defiance, made in full sail towards where we stood. 
Upon this we put on pressure, with the desire to 
sever the connection, but this only the more 
exasperated the creature, who, turning suddenly, 
made with extraordinary speed across the pool. 
Alarmed for the safety of our tackle, we had 
to play the creature as we would a salmon; and 
it was after more than an hour’s ‘ play,’ exhausting 
alike to man and bird, that the hook parted from its 
hold with a portion of the skin and some feathers, 
and released us both. From that time, however, 
we were never annoyed by the swans when pike- 
fishing in this lake. 

Swans abounded at one time on the Kennet 
near Newbury, and they had become an abomina- 
tion to the sight of the trout-fisher, who could not 
take a step along the banks without slipping here 
and there upon the grass they had destroyed by 
their splay-feet and droppings. The farmers had 
complained in vain that no creature would feed 
where they had trodden; and the luncheons of the 
fishers had been more than once invaded by those 
impudent birds. One morning we were surprised 
to notice that only two swans were observable in 
the whole of the reach. These two had their heads 
under water for so long a time as to excite our 
curiosity, when by punting up to them we found 
that the heads of both were fast in an otter trap ; 
and the rest of the flight, as we were told, after 
most carefully scanning out the cause of the quies- 
cence of their mates, deserted the district for some 
seasons afterwards. We have no reason to believe 
that the traps were laid for the swans; but when 
in other cases in which their eggs would not hatch, 
and the time for incubation had long passed, small 
holes were found drilled through the shells, the 
same verdict of non-wilful interference was not so 
readily arrived at. 

Swanneries were common at one time in Eng- 
land; the swanherd was an appointment of some 
consequence, and persons who executed the office 
of ‘master of the king’s swans’ in the counties 
of Huntingdon, Cambridge, Northampton, and 
Lincoln, may be traced on the parliament rolls. 
There was a swannery of some extent at Claren- 
don in Wiltshire, and one at Purbeck. There still 
exists a swannery in Norfolk, but this is private ; 
and one at Ilchester on the Fleet, had by the 
Chesil Beach which joins Portland Island. Murray 
tells us that ‘this decoy and swannery forms a 
scene of great interest, almost unique in England, 
| not to be missed by the visitor. The decoy is 
constructed for the wholesale capture of wild-fowl, 
which are enticed into its mazes by live birds 
trained for the purpose. The swannery is an inlet 
likewise of the Fleet, and affords a home to a 
flock of about six to seven hundred swans, which 
in the time of the abbots were many times more 
numerous. In the winter they are visited by wild 
birds of their species.’ And Broderip says that 
‘a noble spectacle even now is presented there ; 
for the swans are not crippled in the pinion, and 
the sight of some eighty of these splendid birds, 
many of them on the wing together, will not be 
readily forgotten by those who have witnessed it.’ 

Although few doubt at present the depredations 
which swans commit upon the spawn of fish, there 
are many who deny that they eat the fish them- 
selves, contending that the construction of the 
neck would not permit them to swallow anything 
of a solid nature, The oft alleged destruction of 


fish on the Thames by swans appears to us a mere 
fancy. The true source of destruction has been 
the fetid condition of the river, owing to the reck- 
less inpouring of town sewage. Now that this 
odious system of pollution is in course of abate- 
ment, the Thames is becoming more prolific in its 
fish of various species, while it is open to obser- 
vation that the swans are in excess of the past. 
Let the swans, we say, continue and prosper. 


STEPHEN BELL, THE USHER. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V, 


Twat Miss Priscilla had not mistaken her father’s 
liking for the usher, was made evident to Bell the 
very next morning. On his road to the lodge, he 
met the keeper, and knew, by the heartiness with 
which he shook his hand, that the engagement had 
been revealed. ‘Look here, Master Bell, exclaimed 
the keeper ; ‘I don’t go about to flatter folk. There 
are younger and smarter fellows that Pris might, 
maybe, have had, for all the town knows old Wat 
Lamsett is pretty well off, though it’s only of late 
years that he has been able to write his own name, 
and there’s nobody vallies learning, Mr Bell, like 
them that feels the want of it. But there’s not 
a man in the world I would sooner trust her to 
than to you; and there’s my hand again on it. Pris 
says you may not be able to settle just yet, and 
then not in these parts. My idea is, that happy’s 
the wooing that’s not long in doing; but you 
know best, and wherever you go you have my 
hearty good wishes. After all, Pris is a girl— 
she’s a very young girl in my eyes, you know— 
that any man may be proud on.’ 

This speech was succeeded by others in the 
same strain, so that no son-in-law could ever have 
been more warmly received in a family than was 
the usher; in fact, old Lamsett appeared, on this 
occasion, to have abandoned entirely the stern, 
harsh temper he was so accustomed to display. And 
it is a wonderful testimony to the discretion and 
fidelity of father and daughter, to tell that not a 
soul in Onslope, beside themselves, knew of the 
engagement until circumstances made it no longer 
desirable to conceal it. 

After parting with the hale old man, Bell had a 
long mental discussion as to whether he ought to 
tell Miss Priscilla more of his reason for leaving 
England ; but after much thought, he decided he 
would not do so. When he was gone, the disap- 
pearance of Alfred Rainwood would no doubt te 
ascribed to him; the very men who hired him 
would probably be the first to set afloat insinua- 
tions; and it was in that belief that he ask d 
Priscilla always to remember and speak of him 
with kindness. In a legal view, he could hardly 
see any reason for concealment at all. Indeed, his 
undertaking was by no means an illegal one in 
itself ; those who had always acted for the child 
authorised it; and but for the outer fact, as one 
may call it, that he was arranging to keep the 
boy where he could never hear of or claim his 
rights, it was really no more than changing from 
one school to another. He knew, and knew it 
better at every interview with Prior, whom he 
hated with an intensity that surprised himself, 
that every one concerned in the transaction fully 
speculated upon receiving a certificate of the 
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child’s death erelong; but Bell satisfied his con- 
science by the knowledge that he would rather 
have harmed himself than Alfred ; and there were 
other palliatives in the matter. He reasoned, that 
if he did not undertake the task, some far less 
scrupulous man might easily be found ; and again, 
that even if the boy remained in England, there 
was no great chance of his ever knowing who he 
really was, or of his being able to assert his rights. 
On the whole, Bell decided it would be much better 
for the boy himself that he should go. We must 
remember, too, that for several years the usher 
had led a life not calculated to make his scruples 
ter, or his conscience more sensitive. 

It could not but be flattering to his self-love to 
mark the eagerness with which Priscilla Lamsett 
awaited his coming, the evident importance which 
she attached to his visits, and the trouble which 
her father took, in his way, to shew his admiration 
of his son-in-law. After all, the keeper looked 
upon Bell as but a young mans so men of seventy- 
seven think of those who are barely fifty; and 
presents of poultry and fish, offers of a horse to 
ride, a gun to shoot with, and the like, attested 
Lamsett’s good-will. The offer of the gun Bell 
accepted, and by way of providing him with the 
advice valuable to a novice, the keeper went into 
the woods with him in person, What he thought 
of his pupil may be judged of by the fact that he 
left him to himself and an under-keeper pretty 
early, and went on to the Hall with the butler, who 
happened to come across them ; that he scarcely 
spoke a word on the road; and that, on enter- 
ing the butler’s room, he dashed his shot-belt 
down on the table, exclaiming: ‘Give me a mug 
of old October, Master Phillips !’ and then, having 
drunk the same, exclaimed further: ‘That scholar 
beats cock-fighting! Man and boy, have I shot 
over these grounds for more than sixty years, 
with the earl that now is, and his father, and his 
father, and I ought to know what shooting is, I 
say there isn’t such a shot within forty miles of 
Onslope—I do. And as for Squire Harbolt’s 
keeper, and his shooting, that they make so much 
fuss about’—— The snap of the finger and thumb 
with which the old man concluded wee contempt 
for this rival’s pretensions more plainly than a 
whole sermon could have done, 

Day after day of the holidays flew by, and 
day by day drew nearer the date on which the 
good ship Fair Rosamond, Al, 1012 tons register, 
was appointed to sail for San Francisco, If 
by chance any of the few persons who took 
an interest in Bell or his pupil, had seen the 
advertisement relating to this celebrated clipper, 
they had little thought how nearly it concerned 
them. Bell had run up to London twice with- 
in the last few days, to settle various things 
eonnected with his passage; he did not in- 
tend to join the ship until the last moment, and 
as she belonged to a firm which was always 
a. he could reckon with certainty upon 

r sailing ; he had called each time on the old 
lawyer at his West End house. On each occasion 
he had seen the principal himself, and the same 
clerk had always been in attendance ; from this 
he judged that, however commonplace the business 
was intended to appear from the outside, the firm 
were resolved to have as few in the secret as 
possible. On his last visit, this clerk actually 
offered Bell a pinch of snuff ; the usher was rather 


surprised at this attention from such a dummy as 
the clerk had always appeared; he took the pinch, | 
nevertheless, and noticed that the box was of 
massy gold, fitter, he fancied, for the master than 
the man. He received a cheque for his expenses, 
and was complimented by Mr Maine on the 
business-like way in which he was proceeding. 
Bell bowed to the compliment, but pricked his ears 
on the old gentleman mentioning some trivial 
arrangements he had made at Onslope; he was 
sure he had not spoken of them, and could not 
understand how the lawyer should know anything 
about them. 

At last there was but one clear day left before 
the sailing of the ship ; Bell prepared a letter for 
his employers, advising them that he would not 
resume his scholastic duties ; and one in the name 
of some imaginary person, accounting for Alfred’s 
removal. Another letter, which cost him some 
thought, was for Priscilla, He had ‘purchased for 
her a gold watch and chain on his last visit to 
London, and presented his gift in the afternoon 
of the day referred to. Priscilla was warm in her 
expressions of delight at the gift; in her plain 
home she had never worn or coveted anything be- 
yond the silver watch which had been her mother’s, 
and she had mixed so little with strangers, and 
had had so little of pleasure or excitement beyond 
the gates of the park, that she was as susceptible 
as a girl of seventeen would have been in a bypast 
‘period.’ At her earnest request, Bell promised to 
call at the lodge in the evening, to see her uncle ; 
her mother’s only brother. He was coming from 
town to spend a few days at the lodge, and he 
would be so glad to see Mr Bell. 

So the usher promised; and was true to his 
word, after taking his quiet tea at Hanover House 
with Alfred. When the two took this meal to- 
gether, which was commonly the case, the tray was 
brought into the playground, as the weather was 
gloriously fine ; little Alfred enjoyed these repasts 
so much, that the very keenness of his pleasure 
brought with it a melancholy when he thought of the 
noisy school teas, and the impossibility of always 
having Mr Bell’s strange, pleasant talk all to him- 
self. This evening, the usher was not inclined 
to talk of foreign lands or wild beasts; yet, if 

ver than usual, he was kinder, and laid his 
Cd on the boy’s head a tenderly when he 
bade him good-night. He left the school, and 
strolled leisurely towards the Park; but he had 
not been gone more than three minutes before he 
heard his name shouted loudly, and turning, saw 
Mr Priorrunning after him. ‘ is the matter?’ 
asked the usher. 

‘IT haven’t a moment to = Prior ; 
*I have just come to say good-bye, and to ask if 
there is anything more to be spoken before you go. 
I am off to Yorkshire.’ 

‘ Nothing wrong, I hope ?’ said Bell. 

*No—no ; nothing wrong,’ replied Prior; ‘only 
some business I must be in—Shropshire to- 
morrow morning.’ He glanced sharply at Bell as 
he spoke, to see if he had noticed the change of 
county, but the latter’s face was immovable. 
‘What I wanted to see you for now,’ continued 
Prior, ‘ was just to ask if all was ready ; money 
all right ; no hitch, no difficulty. If there is any- 
thing needed, say so at once.’ 


‘Nothing, I believe, is needed,’ said Bell; ‘I 
know of nothing to prevent my being in the 
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Downs in a little over eight-and-forty hours. My 
arrangements are complete, and my mind is as 
before.’ 

‘Well, good-bye, old fellow !’ exclaimed Prior ; 
“I wish you luck. And listen: don’t be a fool. 
You know what I mean.” With these words he 
seized the other’s hand, which was not proffered, 
Magy it with a show of profuse cordiality, and 
then hurried off. 

‘Humph!’ ejaculated Bell ; ‘this is to me an 
unexpected move ; I wonder if it is so to him.— 
Hollo, Boots! I am always running against you, it 
seems, Here is half-a-crown for you ; I meant to 
have given it at the end of the half-year, but 
forgot.’ 

‘Thank ’ee, sir,’ said the man; ‘we dd seem to 
meet pretty often” He touched his hat, grinned, 
and disappeared ; nor would Bell have thought 
any more of the incident, but for his fancying, as 
he swung open the side-gate of Oakmount Park, 
that he saw Boots walking under the hedge of an 
opposite field ; it might easily have been so, with- 
out any extraordinary coincidence, for there was a 
footpath in the field. 

Bell Sangh the gate, and, with the free- 
dom of an assured visitor, entered the lodge ; 
Priscilla, hearing his step, rose to meet him, and 
to introduce him to the stranger. The latter was 
seated at the farther side of the room, the darkest 
part at any time, and as the quiet evening light 
was almost excluded by the flowers which filled 
the open window, Bell could see him only indis- 
tinctly. With a flutter of pride, Priscilla intro- 
duced her uncle, Mr Daniel Trenlee ; as she did 
so, the person indicated rose, and extending his 
hand to the usher, said : ‘I have had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr Bell before ; in fact, we are quite 
old acquaintances.’ 

Bell, who was but seldom off his guard, staggered 
back in amazement. Why, this was the clerk 
from the great lawyer’s ; this was the confidential 
man with the golden snuff-box ; this was the man 
who must know or guess everything relative to 
his intended flight--and this man, too, Priscilla’s 
uncle! Although astounded by the discovery, the 
usher quickly recovered himself, and expressed the 

leasure he felt at meeting him again, and so forth ; 

ut while calm enough outwardly, he was in a 
maze of speculation and wonder as to what turn 
events would take, and whether the clerk would 
feel it his duty to open his niece’s eyes, when he 
found that she was engaged to be married to a man 
who was embarked in so doubtful an undertaking. 
His doubts changed to een when he found, by 
a score of little jokes and hints, that the clerk was 
already aware of the engagement, and approved of 
it, as was plain from some of his hints conveying 
allusions to his own wealth, and to the fact that he 
had neither wife, chick, nor child, and that Pris 
was a favourite of his. So Bell decided that 
the bias which the father and daughter had in his 
favour, had, by their partial representations, been 
extended to the uncle, and he was not sorry to find 
that it was so. 

It grew so dark that Priscilla rose to get candles, 
but Mr Trenlee stopped her. ‘ Let a poor Cockney 
enjoy the beautiful twilight,’ he said ; ‘it is all very 
well for you country folks, who have it every night, 
to think nothing of it, but we are different. Besides, 
Pris, I have now some business to talk over, which 
had better be done before your father comes in, 


and to talk over which brought me down into 
Hertfordshire to-day ; two days later would have 
been too late, as Mr Bell knows.’ 

‘Now, it is coming,’ thought Bell; but the idea 
did not disturb him, as it had at first, for he felt 
sure of the good-will of the clerk; though why 
it was so, and what line the old gentleman was 
going to take, were utterly beyond his penetration. 

The clerk began: ‘Come closer, Pris; and Mr 
Bell, do you draw up. There are no listeners in 
this quiet place, I know, but one feels safer when 
all precautions are taken.’ 

is listeners complied, and the three gathered 
round a small table at the window. 

‘I came down here, Mr Bell,’ continued Mr 
Trenlee, ‘ not at all aware of the intimacy between 
yourself and my niece; I congratulate you both, 
now I know it. But when I first heard of it, it 
occasioned me the greatest perplexity, for it was 
on your account I took this trip. I have left 
Maine, Firth, and Maine.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Bell ; but Priscilla only smiled. 

‘Yes ; I virtually left them some months ago,’ 
returned Trenlee, ‘for I have only waited to see 
the closing of a few transactions in which Mr 
Maine, the senior, was interested. I have been with 
him fifty years ; so I have earned my retirement. 
He is older than I am, and is almost past work ; 
but to oblige one influential client he personally 
attended to a certain little business—as you know, 
Mr Bell. Your affair is finished; he has gone 
from the firm, and I have left. Now, I know you 
are going to California’ (Priscilla caught her breath 
and clasped her hands at hearing this); ‘and as 
you are going to marry my niece, I mean to have a 
very different conversation with you than I had at 
first intended, and shall let you know more of the 
matter you have in hand than, I daresay, they 
have told you. This is all in strict confidence, you 
know, and never to be used except for our own 
safety or benefit. It is nothing to us what other 

ople do, only, if they want to make tools of us, 
it is but natural we should see if we cannot be 
edged tools sometimes. I can answer for Pris’s 
silence, and you ought to be safe if you are trusted 
in an affair of this kind. Now there is a child at 
school here under the name of Rainwood, whom 
you have agreed to take charge of in America, 
until he grows up ; unless, indeed, you prove your- 
self apt at understanding what is wanted of you. 
As you perhaps know, he is his father’s oldest and 
only child, and the father would marry again, but 
could assuredly not marry where he wishes, if that 
boy were known to exist. This man, sir, this 
father, is a dreadfully bad man; his father is bad 
enough ; but it is only the latter’s influence which 
has kept the son from making short work of the 
poor boy long before now. ere is some Vow or 
superstitious rite which the younger man has per- 
formed, which keeps him from harming the child. 
I should have thought he cared nothing for any 

ledge or vow, but it seems he is restrained by 
faving taken an oath never to hurt the boy—and 
it is his own child I am talking about; but if he 
could get it done at second-hand, without actually 
iving the order, he would be pleased. Things 
ve come to a crisis; if he delays much longer, 
he will probably lose the chance of marrying a 
lady of great wealth, and so he and his father have 
arranged to send young Rainwood, as they call 
him, quite away, and they have pitched upon you 
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as their agent. I don’t know how they found you 
out, in the first instance ’—— 

‘I was chosen, I suppose,’ interrupted Bell, 
‘because I was the only master left at Hanover 
House during the holidays, and little Rainwood 
was the only pupil. A man named Prior is the 
person who first opened the matter to me’ 

*Prior—Prior!’ mused Mr Trenlee; ‘I don’t 
know him; but it would not be difficult to get 
a safe man, meets as perhaps even he was 
not trusted with real names. Bless you! those 
in the secret only know it piecemeal among 
them, excepting myself ; and I have tried to fin 
out by ne channel they were working, but 
could not succeed. The agent, however, seems 
very well satisfied with you, although, like a pru- 
dent man, he has watched you rather closely. I 
saw you look up sharply enough when old Mr 
Maine was talking about your arrangements at 
this place ; he let out more than he should have 
done; but, there! you could hardly light your 
pipe without a report being made of it to head- 
quarters,’ 

‘Indeed !’ exclaimed Bell. 

‘Yes; it’s quite true,’ continued the clerk: 
‘this Prior had a man in your house in his pay— 
-—. oseph Dodds, who is a sort of groom there, I 


‘Why, he is our “boots!”’ exclaimed Bell; ‘and 
naa information accounts for my always stum- 

ling over him, go where I would.’ 

‘OF course, it does,’ assented Mr Trenlee, with a 
smile. ‘ Well, that’s enough about the machinery 
employed. What I have to tell you—and the 
information may some day be worth thousands 
to you—is the real name of the boy, and conse- 
quently that of his father ; also where his mother is.’ 

‘I thought, from Prior’s account, and from all I 
had heard before, that she was dead,’ said Bell. 

‘So they report, and so, possibly, this Prior 
believes,’ replied Trenlee ; ‘but that is just the 
most important part, to my thinking, of the secret. 
She is alive, but in a private madhouse.’ 

‘Mad! Poor thing!’ said Priscilla) who had 
been listening, the most interested, probably, of 
the three. 

‘No more mad than I am,’ returned the clerk ; 
‘but, under another name, there she is, down in 
Yorkshire ; but she will not be there long’—— 

‘Yorkshire !—how extraordinary !’ ‘ejaculated 
the usher. 

‘Why extraordinary? Why not Yorkshire, as 
well as anywhere else !’ asked Trenlee. 

‘I could not help interrupting you,’ said Bell, 
‘for, as I was coming here, Prior ran up to me to 
bid me farewell, and to say that he had suddenly 
been called to Yorkshire.’ 

‘Well, they may want him down there, said 
Trenlee, after a moment’s reflection, ‘for they have 
had some trouble with the young woman lately ; 
she succeeded in breaking out, I hear, and nearly 
got away, but luckily they recaptured her.’ He 
said ‘luckily,’ and evidently meant it, for his ideas 
wandered no further than strategy or policy. The 
right or the wrong of the matter did not trouble 
him; besides, if they had not caught her, of 
what value would have been this now-important 
secret? ‘They are going to remove her to-morrow, 
as the present situation is not lonely enough. She 
is the only patient in the house,’ he continued ; 
‘and as she is as sane as any one breathing, they 


are , obliged to take unusual precautions with 
er ’—— 

‘I thought,’ interrupted Bell, ‘that commis- 
sioners of some kind occasionally visited the 
patients at these houses.’ 

‘So they do,’ explained Mr Trenlee ; ‘ but they 
never see her. They always see the keeper's wife 
dressed up, who answers to the name of the patient 
—and precious rubbish she talks, you may be 


sure, The effect of this is, that if she could make 


any appeal, the commissioners themselves are so 
convinced of her madness, by what they consider 
the evidence of their own eyes and ears, that they 
would pay no attention to anything she might 
write. I should not wonder, however, if this 
Prior is going down from her husband to see 
about shifting her abroad also. I know that some 
men are engaged as her keepers ; and if she does 
go abroad, take my word for it, Mr Bell, what- 
ever may be her son’s luck, she will never see 
England again ; and I will lay this snuff-box—pure 
gold, Mr Bell, a present from my old master— 
against a fourpenny-piece, that she is not alive this 
day six months.’ 

*O uncle!’ exclaimed Priscilla, ‘if you think 
that such wickedness is afloat, can you not do 
something to thwart it, and save the poor lady? 
I feel as bad as the wretches themselves, to hear of 
their plots, and do nothing.’ 

‘My dear Pris, replied her uncle, senten- 
tiously, ‘you don’t understand these things. In 
the first place, it is no business of mine, or ours ; 
Mr Bell could get nothing by interfering and 
exposing these schemes ; you must remember that. 
And in the next place, we have no proof of any- 
thing being wrong; my suspicions would amount 
to nothing in a court of law. In fact, I am only 
explaining all these circumstances so that Mr Bell 
shall know as much about them as myself, in case 
anything should happen to me, and he should find 
it desirable to use the information. Nor did I get 
the knowledge in my own confidential department 
of the business ; if I had, I could not have told it 
to you. I received great part of it—enough, with 
what I knew, to account for all—from a clerk in 
the office, whom the husband chooses to trust in 
preference to myself, and this clerk owes me 
money, which he can’t pay ; so there it is, Well, 


now to goon. The wife, you see, is safe enough ;_ 


and I am not sure that even the resident keeper 
knows her real name. She is there as Mrs Mary 
Robinson—a not very uncommon name, you must 
own; and perhaps, if she has ever told her true 
one to the keeper, he does not believe her. Her 
son—who, she believes, died some years ago, as 
they professed sympathy with her sorrow sufficient 
to oa her to wear mourning—goes by the name 
of Alfred Rainwood ; so, if, by any extraordinary 
chance, he were to hear of her, or she of him, 
there is nothing in the names to remind them of 
each other.’ 

‘I fancied, said Bell, ‘that we should hear that 
Rainwood was the maiden name of this lady— 
poor creature !—as I, of course, guessed it was 
not his father’s.’ 

‘Oh, they would not run such a risk as that. 
But now for the secret. The clerk lowered his 
voice here, and his hearers each bent forward to 
listen. ‘His father is Captain Reginald Maylis, 
of whose resignation—I may say expulsion— 
from the army, some time back, you must have 
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heard. The grandfather is old Sir Reginald Maylis 
the banker; and this boy’s name is Reginal 

Maylis also. He was born near Plymouth, and 
you will find in Saltash Church the registry of his 
birth. Here isacopy. His parents were married 
at St Michael’s, Coventry, all being regular and in 
due form, as this second document, which you had 
better place with the other, will shew. When 
we have light to read, you will see that Reginald 
Maylis, captain, was married by license to Katha- 
rine Rose Daniton, parents dead; and with these 


papers ’—— 
‘Oh, good heavens, what is the matter?’ 
exclaimed Priscilla, ‘ What ails Mr Bell? Oh, 


help me, uncle !’ . 

his exclamation was drawn by the usher sud- 
denly rising from his chair, and falling heavily to 
the ground. 

‘Get lights, girl, at once,’ said the clerk, who 
was very cool; ‘he is in a fit; I daresay he is 
subject to them—quick !’ 

With a t effort, Priscilla controlled herself, 
brought lights, and drew the curtains ; her uncle 
had already raised the insensible man to a sitting 

sture, but his strength was not sufficient to lift 

im from the ground. He removed his necker- 
chief, while Priscilla fetched water and stimulants ; 
by aid of these, Bell soon gave signs of returning 
consciousness, and could lend such slight help to 
his companions as enabled them to place him on 
the sofa. 

‘Hollo! you are all right now, old fellow,’ said 
Trenlee, slapping him gently on the shoulder; 
‘but you gave poor Pris a terrible turn, and quite 
staggered me. What was it—a dream ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the usher, faintly, but distinctly— 
‘TI have awakened from a dreadful dream. I am 
better now. Finish your information.’ 

‘O no, Mr Bell, exclaimed Priscilla; ‘pray, 
hear no more to-night. I fear you grew so excited 
with the story that it made you ill. We will talk 
more in the morning.’ 

‘God bless you, Priscilla!’ said Bell, with more 
warmth than he had ever before shewn, fondling 
the hand which she had laid on his. ‘What you 
said earlier to-night, would have taught me my 
duty, had I not been callous of heart.—But I must 
know a little more, Mr Trenlee ; for instance, you 
have not yet said where this lady is.’ 

‘Well, that must finish for to-night, then,’ said 
the clerk ; ‘in short, there is no more to be told, 
and the fact itself is of little consequence, as she is 
to be removed immediately. But I will find out 
where they take her, trust me.’ 

‘But where is she now? why don’t you say 
where she is now?’ demanded Bell, somewhat 
impatiently. 

‘Dear me, how irritable invalids always are,’ 
thought Trenlee ; then added aloud: ‘She is at 
Briar House, about half a mile from the little 
village of Rittle in Yorkshire, on the Skipton 
we I know the place well ; I have been there, 
on other business, a dozen times.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the usher.—‘ Now, Priscilla, 
let me beg a drop more of the brandy.’ His 

uest was complied with, and he continued : 
“You see, Mr Trenlee, how steadily I can pour out 
the spirit, and how steadily I can hold the glass. 
I fancy I am as cool and composed as I was an 
hour ago.’ 

‘Quite so ; better, in fact,” agreed the clerk, who 


would have said anything exactly opposite to 
please and reassure the invalid. 

‘Very well, continued Bell; ‘then you will 
perhaps walk outside the lodge with me for three 
minutes, while Miss Lamsett is preparing supper, 
as we must be in her way.’ ' 

‘Certainly,’ said Trenlee, who of course saw that 
this trivial excuse was but a cover to something 
more important ; so they went out together, and 
walked to and fro in the broad park avenue. 

Whatever it was that the usher had to say, 
his communication oo to surprise Trenlee 
almost as much as the latter’s story had affected 
him ; and at the end of a far longer conversation 
than Miss Priscilla had expected, the two shook 
hands warmly, and re-entered the lodge. On his 
niece gently reproaching them for their delay, Mr 
Trenlee said : ‘We are about to behave far worse 
than that, I fear, Pris ; but you know when I am 
in earnest. I am very much so now. We must 
find your father, in the first place ; and in the next, 

ou must contrive to make up a bed for Alfred 
ainwood.’ 

‘Alfred!’ exclaimed Priscilla; but she asked 
no questions ; as her uncle had said, she knew 
when he was in earnest. 

The clerk continued: ‘Mr Bell and myself are 
going a very long journey to-night,’ 

‘To-night !’ gasped Priscilla. 

‘To-night,’ repeated her uncle. ‘ We shall catch 
the last northern train, which stops at Onslope in 
about a couple of hours, We shall want a third 
party with us, and he must be a younger man 
than I am, or I would take your father. I want 
a perfectly trustworthy, silent, and courageous 


fellow. Now, who can we have ?’ 
‘Dick Willand at the Hall is just the person,’ 
said Priscilla; ‘he is under the steward there, 


and he would do anything for father. You may 
trust him with your life ; and he is the strongest 
man in Onslope.’ 

‘Then he is just the fellow for us,’ said Trenlee. 
‘So, Pris, you must take your lapdogs, and go to 
the Hall for Mr Dick ; tell him to be in readiness 
within an hour, and he will not be away above a 
day or two. I will go and find your father ; he is 
sure to be with Barnes the butcher, over his 
invariable cribbage-—While you, Mr Bell, will 
fetch Alfred.’ 

The old gentleman’s decisive manner left no 
possibility of delay or dispute, and in less than 
five minutes after he had spoken, the lodge was 
deserted, and each of the three speeding on the 
errand directed. 


A PERUVIAN RAILWAY. 

Tue development of engineering science during 
the past century has been most remarkable, and 
seemed to reach its climax when the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel was completed with perfect success. But 
this has in its turn been surpassed in the far- 
distant land of Peru, where perseverance has over- 
come natural obstacles which would have been 
considered insurmountable a few years ago, and 
the mighty chain of the Andes is on the point of 
being crossed by a railway at an elevation of 
between five and six thousand yards, This is no 
ordinary work, and it may not be uninteresting to 
give a slight sketch of its progress. 
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Peru, which is traversed from north to south by 
the Cordillera, is thus divided into two very differ- 
ent regions. That narrow portion which is bor- 
dered by the Pacific is sandy and arid, crossed at 
rare intervals by valleys more or less cultivated, 
and veiled during three-quarters of the year by a 
thick fog. It seems as if nature, imitating the 
jealous care of the miser, had sowed desolation 
over this part to hide from man’s cupidity the 
incomparable riches which lie beyond. On the 
other side of the mountains, the rich basin of the 
Amazon stretches out in all its beauty, with the 
grand tributaries which water it. Whilst the few 
streams which flow into the Pacific are torrents 
which cannot be navigated, the Ucayali, the 
|| Tambo, and the Apurimac on the other side roll 
their deep and limpid waters through vast forests. 
Between these rise the peaked crests, the volcanoes, 
and snowy summits of the Andes, rising to a 
height of eighteen thousand feet, presenting a 
series of plains covered with thin pasturage, or 
forming deep valleys of wonderful fertility. 

It is thus easy to understand how necessary good 
roads must be for the prosperity of the country. 
Yet, until the last two years, a highway fit for 
carriages was unknown between Lima and Callao 
on the coast. At the very gates of the capital, a 
few carts were dragged through sandy ruts; but 
soon this changed, in the sierra, to a path only 
accessible to mules; everything being carried on 
the backs of these animals, or llamas, marching one 
after another in Indian file. This will account for 
the immense price of many articles of merchan- 
dise ; for, when the freight from this country to 
Lima costs two pounds a ton, twenty pounds more 
is required to get it a hundred miles up the 
country. Though roads were thus wanting, Peru 
possessed two short lines of railway as early as 
1848, one uniting the capital with the port of 
Callao, and the other to the sea-baths at Chorillos ; 
both have answered well for the shareholders. 

It was not until 1869 that any new enterprise 
was discussed, when the arrival of an American 
capitalist, Mr Meiggs, well known on the coast of 
the Pacitic, where he had constructed a railway 
between Valparaiso and Santiago, gave an impulse 
to the work. To get the we ad of the interior 
conveyed across the Andes, to encourage emigra- 
tion to so delicious a climate, and in time to open 
a way to Brazil, marked out the objects of the 
advocates of the central line. Three valleys con- 
verge towards the capital, all equally fertile: the 
first leads directly to Cerro ip Sane a very rich 
mining country ; the second to a less known dis- 
trict, but incredibly fertile, and supplied with 
splendid forests ; the third to the valley of Jauja. 
After due consideration on the part of the engin- 
eers, the second.of these was decided on, through 
the valley of the river Rimac; for, though 
narrower, the incline is more regular, having fewer 

es and precipices, 

For this great undertaking the government gave 
gratuitous use of the lands belonging to it, all 
the material necessary to be admitted free, and a 
large sum of money. From eight to twelve thou- 
sand Chilians and Chinese were engaged as work- 
men ; and the whole is now in such an advanced 
state, that on the 21st of July 1876, Peru hopes to 


celebrate the fifty-third anniversary of her inde- 
pendence by the opening of this railway. 

Taking the report of M. d’Avricourt, a gentle- 
man resident at ima, a few of the difficulties may 
be described. The line begins at Callao, and for 
some miles passes through a well-cultivated valley, 
but gradually the incline rises to four in a hundred, 
where the river and some alluvial land fill up the 
narrow - ag Here begin enormous cuttings, one 
not less than a hundred feet in depth, where sup- 
porting walls are necessary, many tunnels, and 
above all, the famous viaduct of Verrugas, the 
highest in the world, between five and six hundred 
feet in ry hy and nearly three hundred feet in 
height at the centre. It rests on three vertical 
pillars, having a base of granite and Portland 
cement. The bridge, which is entirely of iron, and 
weighed six hundred tons, was brought in pieces 
from North America, where it was forged. 

Twice has the torrent of the Rimac to be crossed 
by bridges no less remarkable than the Verrugas 
viaduct ; the height must necessarily be very great 
to admit of the swollen stream when the snows are 
melting. There is a graceful little detour beside 
two a when the rail reaches Mantucana, and 
is once more on a level with the river; already it 
is above seven thousand feet higher than the sea, 
but to reach the ridge of the Cordillera an equal 
distance has to be surmounted, At the first glance 
this seems impossible, for the valley entirely dis- 
appears, and the Rimac rolls its foaming waters 
between perpendicular rocks, the summits of which 
seem lost in the clouds. The eye seeks for a road, 
and sees nothing but narrow, deep gorges and dry 
hard rock. Here and there, the torrent slackens its 
course, and in some nooks the Indian has built his 
cabin ; the water irrigates his field, and from his 
knowledge of how to employ it at a considerable 
height, a green patch may be discerned here and 
there on apparently inaccessible eminences. 

But this mountain-culture is not exempt from 
danger. Last year, Lima trembled for its exist- 
ence on seeing the flow of the river suddenly 
stopped. Under the constant action of the filter- 
ing of the water to their fields, through canals cut 
by the Indians, a mountain crumbled at once, inter- 
cepted the Rimac, and transformed it into an 
immense lake, which filled for many days the 
valley up to Mantucana. The line of the railway 
disappeared, and many men were buried in the 
ruins, but the dam thus formed was_ happily 
sufficiently strong to keep the waters within their 
new limit, and again they resumed their course by 
forming a waterfall over the obstacle, 

From this place the spectacle which nature 
presents makes it a wonder how a locomotive 
can cross such terrible defiles ; no less than thirty 
bridges and viaducts in one long succession 
pass over the ground, and when a curve is im- 
possible, a zigzag of the form of the letter V has 
to be employed, a condition always unfavourable 
to the movements of a line of carriages. This is 
done for the first time after passing the frightful 
gorge of Chacahuaro, where the mountains separate 
a little, and the eye rejoices to see the picturesque 
village of San Mateo. But all too soon the valley 
closes up, disappears, and there is nothing but a 
vast chasm, at the bottom of which the river rolls 
along majestically, bordered by two steep walls of 
rock. In the distance the sound of the waterfall 
is heard, and the white foam rushes down the 
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stream, the mule-road cut in the rock leads through 
a hundred windings, whilst masses of porphyry 
hang over the abyss, threatening to crush the 
traveller. This is the celebrated gorge of the 
Infirnillo, perhaps the finest in the whole chain of 
the Cordillera. The Rimac, about thirty yards in 
width, falls over the rocks at a height of a fondeal 
and twenty feet. 

To make a railway through such a defile was an 
impossibility ; but, by first carrying the line to a 
considerable height, it was practicable to pierce 
the rock for a tunnel, throw a bridge over the 
river, and again enter the earth for a considerable 
distance, still continuing the interminable ascent. 
Another fine viaduct, three hundred feet long, 
brings the line to Chicla, a region very rich in 
minerals of various kinds, the working of which 
only waits for the iron way to bring them down to 
the coast. The principal difficulties are now over- 
come ; the valley is wider, and the Rimac is no 
longer an impetuous torrent, but a miserable 
stream fed by small rivulets ; the mountains have 
a grander but more desolate aspect, and at the end 
of the defile rises a snowy peak, which dazzles the 
eye with its brilliancy. The mules travel on 
slowly ; both they and their riders suffer from diffi- 
culty of breathing, owing to the rarefaction of the 
air at that tremendous height. One last tunnel 
marks the culminating point; and on the high 

lateaux of the Andes the railway proceeds until, 
S an easy descent, it arrives at the miserable 
village of Aroya, only important as the terminus 
from whence Sennek off the roads to Jauja and 


‘arma. 
The fort of San Ramon, lost in the midst of 
forests, marks the eastern limit of the republic ; 
under its shelter several farms have been chosen, 
and their prosperity affords a striking example of 
the return which labour can obtain in this rich 
country. The colonists are in every case realising 
fifty per cent. ; all are rich, and many had no capital 
to begin with: the axe of the pioneer has cut down 
the tropical vegetation, and rice, coffee, and rum 
are largely exported. On the day when the railway 
shall join the twenty leagues which separate this 
little fort from communication with the Amazon, 
where Admiral Tucker, with his flotilla, waits the 
arrival of the engineer, Peru will have opened a 
new entrepéot for commercial progress, and its pro- 
ductions carried between the two great oceans will 
procure for it the first place in South America, 

It only remains to be seen what are the riches 
which this land can offer. There are truly few 
countries where nature is so prodigal, The sand 
of the coast-line, in appearance inimical to all 
vegetation, is, on the contrary, virgin soil, which, 
without tillage, gives a hundred per cent., if water 
can be supplied. The fields were formerly irri- 
gated with rare skill by the Incas, and now agri- 
culture has greatly developed during the last few 
years. Rice, cotton, and sugar farms are abundant 
on the coast, To the south, in the valley of 
Canete, the sugar-cane grows with a vigour un- 
equalled even in the Antilles, Cut at the end of 
two years, it will furnish another rich harvest in 
the same time ; and on some lands seven or eight 
anon without a new plantation being made. 

he owner of a small plot of six acres admitted 
that his profits amounted to eight hundred a year. 
In the northern part, it is more developed, and 
one manufactory is spoken of where eight hundred 


quintals a day are made, each quintal being worth 
about a guinea, This result may be thought ex- 
aggerated, but it is rather below than above the 
average. 

The culture of cotton has not been so successful, 
for though the climate is so mild and equable, it 
requires greater care. The vine grows luxuriantly, 
from which very good wine and brandy are made ; 
whilst the cacao gathered around Cuzco produces 
the best chocolate in the world. The colder 
climate of the hills permits the potato, wheat, 
barley, and oats to flourish ; and on the other side 
of the Andes, in the wild district which they call 
the montana, the most valuable trees crowd and 
stifle each other in their tropical luxuriance— 
among these are the cedar, the mahogany, the 
ebony, and the cascarilla, the bark of whit sup- 
plies a valuable medicine. 

The famous mines of Peru must not be for- 
gotten ; but, alas, those which in the last century 
gave millions to Spain, now scarcely produce suffi- 
cient metal to coin for the country. There still 
exist seventy mines of gold, and nearly nine hun- 
dred of silver, besides those of copper, mercury, 
and lead; but during the war the works were 
abandoned, water has invaded the galleries, and 

t expense in pumping would be necessary be- 
fore their hidden riches could be uncovered. Salt- 
tre, coal, and petroleum only require labour to 
evelop them; the latter is met with "i near 
the surface, and not far from the sea. To the 
south, in the salt country of Tarapaca, the ground 
is one immense bed of saltpetre, and a rail, now 
nearly completed, is intended to bring the coal 
from the district of Huarez to the coast. This is 
of a superior kind to that which has been found in 
Chili. Almost all the coal now used is brought 
round Cape Horn from this country, and sold at 
an incredible price, so that to have it on the spot 
will be an immense advantage. 

It would be strange to pass over in silence the 
great source of Peruvian riches, and almost the 
only resource the state can offer to its creditors, 
guano, It was not unknown to the Incas, who 
employed it with success in agriculture ; but its 
value was forgotten until Humboldt visited the 
country in 1804, when he sent, some specimens to 
two French chemists for analysation. Little atten- 
tion was paid to it; but thirty ‘onan after, when M, 
Cochet recommended its use, he was looked upon 
as mad, and died poor and unknown in a hospital 
at Bordeaux. owever, the discovery was not 
lost, and for many years past Peru has reaped an 
enormous fortune from her guano islands. Some 
of the deposits are now exhausted, but others are 
worked, and will insure a certain revenue for at 
least ten years to come. The chemical manures 
now made may reduce the value of guano, but 
though the phosphate of lime used for them is 
abundant, the nitrates, which are equally indis- 
pensable, are almost wanting in Europe, but are 
met with in a pure state in Tarapaca. 

In this favoured land of Peru there exist rich 
crops, splendid timber, metals, minerals, Un- 
happily, however, independence, while bringin 
the shadow of liberty to Peru, has not Pam st 
in the nation, as among the Chilians, a love 
of labour, which must be the first condition of a 
nation’s prosperity. The Cholos, or Indian race, 
disdain field-work, and are content to live in 
poverty ; and the blacks, a robust people, willing 
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to work, have almost disappeared since the aboli- 
tion of slavery. It is to the Chinese emigrants, 
more than ten thousand of whom disembark 
yearly at Callao, that the country looks for help ; 
their quiet resigned character and superior intel- 
ligence render them there, as elsewhere, a most 
= resource in industrial and agricultural 
wor 


A WELCOME WINDFALL. 


In a luxuriously furnished drawing-room, whose 
windows faced Hyde Park, one lovely afternoon in 
June 18—, sat a lady, whose age, judging from 
her appearance, was about twenty-three. She was 
alone, but, by her restless movements and varying 
expression, it was evident that some one was 
momentarily expected. Her face was a fair one, 
but bore on it the unmistakable impress of anxiety, 
which shaded features of no ordinary beauty. She 
was simply but elegantly dressed in a pale mauve 
muslin; and on her white fingers glittered some 
rings of great value, in addition to the one plain 
circlet which proclaimed her to be a wife. 

She glanced with an anxious look from the 
window towards the Park, and sighed. 

‘Not a sign of him. What can it be?’ Then 
she paced up and down the room, until a knock 
at the door arrested her, and her maid entered, 
holding in her arms a fragile and perfect dress of 


white tulle and costly lace, which had just arrived 


from Madame Elise, with an inquiry whether Mrs 
Vivian would wear it that evening, or decide upon 
another. Mrs Vivian—for such was the lady’s 
name—without a glance at the dress in question, 
replied: ‘No, Forrest ; you can put it away. I don’t 
think I shall go out at all to-night’ 

Forrest retired at once, not without sundry sup- 
pressed comments on the extraordinary decision of 
her young mistress, ‘ Not going out, after order- 
ing this lovely dress, and to the duchess’s ball 
too—well, I never!’ And feeling quite aggrieved, 
Forrest carried it up to Mrs Vivian’s dressing- 
room, and deposited it carefully on a_ sofa. 
‘Maybe she’ll change her mind when master 
comes in,’ she reflected sagely, ‘so I won't put it 
in the wardrobe.’ 

At seven o'clock, a hansom dashed up to the 
door of the Vivians’ house, and in a moment or 
two Mr Vivian was with his wife. 

‘Oh, my darling Charley, why are you so late? 
I have been in despair about you.’ 

‘I couldn’t help it, Alice; you don’t know how 
glad I am to get back even now.’ He kissed his 
wife fondly, and they seated themselves together, 
whilst he prepared to explain the reason of his 


‘I see it is bad, Charley. Don’t be afraid to tell 
me,’ she said eagerly. 

*It is bad indeed, Alice ; it hardly could be worse. 
I have moved heaven and earth to try to get some 
more money ; but unless a miracle happens, nothing 
can save us. Everything has gone down, down, 
down ; and unless a marvellous rise comes within 
the next week, I shall be utterly smashed.’ 

‘We can but hope,’ murmured Alice; ‘and if 
the crash comes, we have each other.’ 


responded Mr Vivian fervently, ‘you are indeed & 


precious comforter! Yet it is principally on your 
account I dread it. 

‘Don’t think of me. I shall be happy wherever 
we are, and feel I can bear anything better than 
this uncertainty ; it seems like being on a preci- 
pice. 

The two sat talking for some time, in turns com- 
forting each other on the subject of some coming 
disaster which it was evident they considered it 
impossible to avert. They had only been married 
six months; and when Alice Annesley became 
the wife of the rich banker Charles Vivian, the 
world in general smiled on her nuptials and con- 
sidered her a most fortunate girl, for he was 
young, prosperous, and handsome, and most truly 
in love with her; whilst she, entirely returning 
his affection, thought little of the uniary 
advantages of her marriage, in comparison with 
the fact that her lot was in future to be linked 
ee that of one who so thoroughly possessed her 

eart. 

Miss Annesley was an orphan, and, up to the 
time of her marriage, had lived with a married 
sister, some ten years her senior, a Mrs Frederick 
Atwood. Mr Atwood was a City man of consider- 
able wealth, and it was through him that Alice 
had made her husband’s acquaintance ; and in six 
short weeks after meeting for the first time, they 
were married. 

Little was known of Mr Vivian’s antecedents 
beyond the fact, that he was a distant relation 
of a very old family of his own name; that he 
possessed no near relatives, but was eminently 
agreeable, belonged to a first-rate club, was a 
general favourite with both sexes, and was invari- 
ably met in the best circles, which was a conclu- 
sive proof that there was nothing objectionable 
about him. He had, not many years before meeting 
Alice, become a partner in a banking-house in the 
City, and as from that time his wealth seemed con- 
stantly to be increasing, it was generally believed 
that his business was a first-rateone. And, indeed, 
so it had been; and when he married, he could 
afford to install his bride in one of the nicest 
houses in London, with every appliance of comfort 
and luxury. It was a wonderful marriage for 
Alice, who only possessed a small yearly income 
of one hundred and fifty pounds, which, however, 
her father’s oldest friend and family lawyer, Mr 
Upton, insisted should be settled safely upon her- 
self. This caution on the part of the lawyer was 
deemed by Mr Atwood to be superfluous ; but Mr 
Upton was firm, and, in spite of remonstrance 
from even Alice herself, did his utmost to make 
the bridegroom elect settle a certain amount’ upon 
her in addition ; but here he failed, and was obliged 
to be satisfied with having secured her own money 
—a good deed, for which no one thanked him at 
the time. 

Mr Vivian gave his wife magnificent presents ; 
the Atwoods were most liberal ; and friends seemed 
to start up in every direction, eager to add their 
offerings to the bridal gifts so plentifully bestowed 
on the future Mrs Vivian. To be brief, the mar- 
riage took place, and the pair went abroad for a 
few weeks, returning to England, first to pay a few 
country visits, aud then to take possession of 
their new house, and to take their part, in due 
time, in one of the most brilliant seasons ever 


‘My own wife, my brave, hopeful, loving wife, 
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known in London. Mr Vivian was rich, Mrs 
Vivian was a beauty, and before she knew it her- 
self, Mrs Vivian was the rage. Every one called; 
invitations were showered upon them; and though 
they both agreed in thinking a quiet evening now 
and then would be very welcome, it was almost 
impossible to achieve such a thing. 

ut a shade seemed gradually to envelop Mr 
Vivian, and though his devotion to his wife was 
evident, still, it was apparent that his marriage 
was changing him, for he was now not the same 
man. Alice perceived the alteration, and first 
wondered, then trembled, and then charged him with 
it, nor desisted until she had gained his fullest con- 
fidence. In the midst of their gaiety and mag- 
nificence, she heard that her husband was on the 
verge of ruin. He told her all, unburdened him- 
self to her sympathising ear, and so relieved him- 
self of half the anguish which concealment had 
entailed. It was the old story: speculations had 
failed, which, as a partner, he shared in; others 
had been ventured on, but were equally unfor- 
tunate: and it now required but one whisper 
against the solvency of the bank to insure its 
ruin. To avert the possibility of suspicion, Alice 
went out as usual, and received visitors in her 
splendid home with a smiling exterior, which 
covered, alas! a sinking heart ; while he struggled 
to avert the dreaded crash, returning home every 
afternoon jaded and worn, only to have to brace 
himself up to accompany his wife to some gay 
scene, y in discordance with their feelings, 
but a necessary effort to avoid suspicion. Matters, 
they vainly hoped, might yet be arranged, and 
they would be able quietly to withdraw from 
their present position without the fiasco which a 
sudden collapse would entail. They must fulfil 
their engagements, and, worse still, allow a ball, 
for which Mrs Vivian had, little dreaming of what 
was imminent, issued innumerable invitations. Poor 
Alice! no wonder that her heart sank when she 
thought of what might be in the future, or that 
she almost recoiled from the sight of the lovely 
robe held out for her inspection by her maid, and 
which she had intended for that particular evening. 
Her husband had been most anxious for her to go 
to the Duchess of ——’s ball, and when an invita- 
tion came, Alice too had been highly delighted, and 
sent an acceptance, little dreaming what an ordeal 
it would prove. 

Tired, atid miserably anxious as he was, Mr 
Vivian decided that they must go, if only for a 
short time. So they went. What a scene of 
splendour and magnificence it was, that brilliant 
throng, with their gorgeous dresses, glittering dia- 
monds, and their smiling animated faces! All 
seemed happiness and radiance. Every one was 
cordial, every one was kind. Alice was surrounded 
at once; and during the short time they remained, 
the Vivians only saw each other at a distance. 
Alice’s eyes were constantly looking towards her 
husband, while his sought hers as constantly. At 
last, heart-sick and weary, they departed, thankful 
to tind themselves rolling rapidly homewards in 
their own luxurious carriage. The next day, Mrs 
Atwood came to spend the day with her sister, 
and having announced her wish to remain until 
dinner-time, Alice found herself alone with her, 
after Mr Vivian had set off for the City. No 
sooner had the door closed upon his retreating 
figure, than Mrs Atwood remarked : ‘You are in- 


deed a lucky girl, Alice. Charley seems to grow 
daily more devoted, and what a house you have !’ 

‘ Charley is everything to me,’ replied Mrs Vivian 
in a low tone, at the same moment bending over 
her embroidery, to hide the quick flush that 
mounted over her fair face at her sister’s words. 

‘Fred says he is a perfect millionaire,’ pursued 
Mrs Atwood. 

‘Does he?’ responded Alice faintly. ‘Suppose 
we change the subject, Clara ?’ 

‘You are a curious being, Alice,’ exclaimed Mrs 
Atwood. ‘I don’t think you know when you are 
well off; but Iwon’t enlarge upon your good-fortune, 
since you don’t like it. We want you and Charley 
to spend August with us in Scotland. Fred has 
secured the shooting he wrote about, and he would 
rather have Charley with him than any one else. 
Do you think you can promise to come ?’ 

‘I must ask Charley, answered Alice. ‘It is 
very kind of you, Clara, and you know how much 
we should both enjoy it.’ 

‘Then, I shall consider it settled’ said Mrs 
Atwood. ‘I am sure you need a change, Alice. 
I heard you were Nioking shockingly pale last 
night, and even Charley does not look as if such a 
gay life suited him. How nice he is!’ she added, 
reflectively. ‘Iam really very fond of him myself. 
Then she indulged in many self-gratulatory re- 
marks on having been the promoter of Alice’s 
good-fortune, whilst the latter quietly acquiesced, 
bearing the unmeant shafts, which Mrs Atwood’s 
innocent allusions to her husband’s prosperity 
inflicted, as she best could. 

Two nights afterwards, the Vivians’ house was 
the scene of a splendid entertainment—rich and 
noble guests thronged the brilliantly lit drawing- 
rooms, and amongst them their fair hostess moved 
with a glow on her cheek of almost unearthly radi- 
ance. Never had she looked more lovely, but 
never had her heart been so bitterly wrung as on 
that last gay evening in the house in which her 
brief reign was now over; for, before the first 
guest had arrived, Mr Vivian had heard fatal tid- 
ings—and he and his wife both knew that the 
worst had come. It did not look like it. Those 
magnificent apartments, the signs of wealth in 
every direction, surely did not mean ruin; but the 
words rang in Alice’s ears. As each arrival was 
announced, she pictured their faces on the morrow 
when they should hear of the Vivians’ ruin. 
‘Ruin’ was written on the walls, ‘ruin’ rang out 
above the voices of the multitude, ‘ruin’ seemed 
everywhere to poor Alice. Only one mortal 
eye guessed her secret-—one honest heart felt 
for her, and that was good John Upton, her 
father’s friend, who had known her from her 
childhood, and loved her as though she had 
been his own daughter. John Upton had always 
doubted; and he resolved to watch over the fate 
of one whose interests he had always tried to 
guard, With a sad foreboding, he regarded Alice 
and her husband alternately. But ominous as his 
fears were, the reality far su d his worst 
suspicions, Alice had always been fond of Mr 
Upton, but now she avoided his kind and pene- 
trating glance. She had invited him frequently 
to her house, and included him on this occasion 
more because she did not wish to omit him, than 
from any idea that he would really come. She 
was surprised to see him; and if he had known 
how keenly his fatherly manner towards her touched 
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the heart of the unhappy girl, he perhaps would 
have been less gushing in his greeting, But at 
last the entertainment ended : 


The lights were fled, the garlands dead, 
And all the guests departed. 


Mr Vivian and his wife were alone now; and in 
her ball-dress—such a mockery it seemed—she sat 
by him until another June morning shone brightly 
forth, corroborating the fatal particulars of the 
previous evening’s information. They were ruined, 
utterly and 

It was only a nine days’ wonder, and then it was 
forgotten, except by those who had lost money by 
it, and who in consequence heaped the strongest 
censure upon Charles Vivian. Fortune makes 
friends—ruin loses them; and when it became 
known that the Vivians were absolutely penniless, 
it was marvellous to note the change that came 
over their summer and self-constituted friends, 
It is useless to describe the ordeals through which 
the unfortunate Vivians had to go, and only 
painful to detail their departure from their luxu- 
rious home, which they quitted, of course, im- 
mediately. 

Mr and Mrs Atwood did come to see them, but 
neither assistance nor even tempo: shelter was 
offered ; and during their visit, the unhappy 
Alice had to endure the most painful part of 
her trial, that of hearing her husband’s conduct 
called in question, and terms applied to him in 
her presence to which no wife should be called 
upon to listen. 

Late one afternoon, Mr his wife 
set out upon a uest for lodgings—ve 
humble they have to for their 
money was all lost. Only one little pittance could 
be relied on, and that was the despised one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, which the wisdom 
and forethought of John Upton had secured be- 
yond the probability of loss for the daughter of 
his old friend, Miles Annesley. To the north, of 
London they went, and, after a fatiguing walk, 
for which Alice especially was little able, they 
decided upon an abode, whose principal recom- 
mendation consisted in its cheapness and cleanli- 
ness, in addition to the pleasant face of the land- 
lady. latter at a loss to 
imagine how two e of such apparent posi- 
However, after giving Mr Upton as their refer- 
ence, they secured the rooms, and sapesten, 

romising to take possession on the following 

y- Their few remaining things were easil 
packed up ; all their superfluities were left behind, 
to be sold; and, early the next morning, a cab 
conveyed them from the scene of their prosperity 
to the little lodging which, for a time at least, 
ry A would have to regard as their home. But 
if fortune had frowned on them, and friends had 
failed, the love which in brighter days had been 
yee, in no way diminished now; and the 

ker their prospects became, the more they 
seemed to become to each other. 

Bitterly did Charles Vivian blame himself, and 
bitterly did he lament the irrevocable past; but 
he was a young man yet, and instead of giving 
himself up to despair, dee 
termined to do his utmost to | ene employment 
of some kind, and by every effort to achieve, if not 
the wealth he had so madly perilled and lost, at 


pay was small; still, it was a beginning, and 


least an independence, which, for her sake, he felt 
he would think no labour too great or too hard, 
if he could in the end attain to it. But to want 
employment, and to get it, are two very different 
things, more especially for a man who has been 
unfortunate in business; and this he soon dis- 
covered. He called on many of his old friends, 
but the interviews were strangely cold and unsatis- 
factory. Even those who had received substantial 
assistance from him in his palmy days, now either 
ignored that fact or forgot it ; and after expressing 
some words of conventional condolence, and regret 
that they had no influence, &c., he would take his 
departure, depressed and desponding, but resolved, 
nevertheless, not to be quite dismayed. The 
Atwoods assumed an attitude of righteous indigna- 
tion, and stood aloof. Such a scandal—such mon- 
strous behaviour had never been equalled—but 
Alice had chosen her lot, so she must stick to it. 
Neither she nor Fred would have anything more 
to do with such a scamp, proclaimed Mrs Atwood ; 
and as Alice had indignantly refused to listen to 
the most unmeasured abuse of her husband, her 
natural outburst was instantly seized on by Mrs 
Atwood as an excuse for withdrawing from all 
acquaintance with her unfortunate sister. 

r and Mrs Atwood left town mmo after- 
wards for Scarborough, en route for their shooting- 
lodge in Scotland, without a word of farewell to 
the sister for whom, in whose brighter days, they 
had professed so much affection. One friend only 
remained to the Vivians, one honest manly hand 
was held out to them in their adversity, and that 
hand was John Upton’s. John Upton, the hard, 
uncompromising man of business, possessed, never- 
theless, a warm heart, and though few guessed it 
from his rough exterior, still it existed, and for no 
one did it beat more faithfully than for the child 
of his boyhood’s friend. He had never liked her 
marriage ; the non-settlements had roused his sus- 
picions; and during the few months of her fancied 
prosperity, he had never doubted that a crash 
would come sooner or later. 

He resolved to watch well Charles Vivian’s con- 
duct now ; and, from a hardly confessed dislike, 
Mr Upton became slowly but surely convinced 
that his misfortunes had proceeded more from the 
force of circumstances, and a most — led 
partner,.than from any other cause. Meanwhile, 
the little money Alice had got for her ornaments 
melted rapidly away, and, on calculating their 
daily expenses, they were horrified to find how 
soon their little store would be ended. How they 
were to exist until even the time when the pay- 
ment of Alice’s half-year’s interest was due, neither 
knew; but that ‘something would turn up,’ neither 
doubted. 

Nothing did turn D, however ; and when No- 
vember came, matters looked decidedly dreary for 
them. Mr Upton had done his best to hear of 
some suitable employment for Charles Vivian, 
but had not yet succeeded; and so despairing was 
the latter, that at length the former offered hin a 
_ as clerk in a very small office belonging toa 

r Andrews, a quiet plodding man of business, 
who was induced, after some persuasion from Mr 
Upton, to give the ci-devant wealthy banker a trial. 

ravely and well he bore his altered fortunes, 
and thankfully did he accept the only employment 
which it seemed possible for him to procure. - The 
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anything was better than nothing. He made the 
best of it to Alice, describing the ease of his duties, 
never alluding to the drudgery he went through ; 
but she guessed it, from his pale and worn face, 
but what could she do? Alas! her hands were 
filled now, for, early in December, the birth of a 
child added to their expenses, and involved Alice 
in an occupation for which, in her weak and unre- 
covered strength, she was little able. 

But the baby throve in spite of its unprosperous 
surroundings, and though its future caused them 
anxiety, still the little ‘Alice Annesley’ became 
the sunbeam of their dingy home ; and as months 
wore on, grew into a blue-eyed, fair-haired little 
cherub, the image, as John Upton could have 
told them, of what her mother had been before 
her. 

A year passed slowly away ; it was the season once 
slat, but how eat for the Vivians! Charles 
Vivian might be seen wending his footsteps daily 
to Mr Andrews’ office in shabby garments, re- 
turning towards evening to the home that held 
his earthly treasures—his wife and child. They 
had always a welcome which never failed to cheer 
his tired and aching heart. 

They had a little house of their own now, as, 
with a baby, lodgings had been not only ten times 
more uncomfortable, but more expensive. It was 
but poorly furnished, but even necessary articles 
for it had been a heavy item at the time to defray 
out of their straitened means, 

Often did Alice think of her rich sister, who, 
though revelling in luxuries, and living so near 
her, never by word or deed acknowledged her 
existence, Mrs Atwood did not know what poverty 
meant ; she had no conscience ; therefore, the claims 
of her kindred did not trouble her; and if, by 
chance, any one inquired after ‘ poor Mrs Vivian,’ 
she shook her head ominously, and descanted 
upon Alice’s base ingratitude to herself and Mr 
Atwood, which had precluded the possibility of 
further intercourse; and she bom throw out 
vague hints infinitely damaging to the character 
of both her sister and her brother-in-law, which 
were instantly disseminated far and near as au- 
thentic facts, by those who heardthem. Her heart 
was hard, very hard, for once she saw her sister, 
saw Alice shabbily dressed, and looking thin and 
ill, whilst she, child of the same parents, leaned 
back in her luxurious barouche, and, passing the 
pale wayfarer, looked the other way! Shocked 
and grieved, Alice reached home after the ren- 
contre feeling more worn and exhausted than 
usual ; her baby was fractious, and the day was 
coenering’y hot. When the evening came, and 
her husband’s welcome figure stood in the doorway, 
poor Alice, without rhyme or reason—so it seemed 
to him—threw herself into his arms, and relieved 
her feelings with a good cry. He proved a very 
efficient comforter, and by tea-time Alice was 
herself again. After that cheering meal was ended, 
they went out for a quiet stroll, which was the 
one pleasure they could have, for it cost nothing. 
What castle-buildings went on during those even- 
ing walks—what pieces of impossible good fortune 
they suggested as possibilities—what things they 
were to do, if ever they got rich again—and how 
differently they would spend their lives, poor 
souls! ‘They cheered each other up with visions 
of what certainly seemed highly improbable events, 
until some more prosaic subject connected with 


immediate contingencies dispelled their brilliant 
imaginings, 

They saw little of Mr Upton now; he had been 
very busy lately, and though Charles called occa- 
sionally, Alice was too constantly with her baby to 
be able to leave it much ; sometimes he sent them 
fruit, sometimes some game or other little deli- 
cacies, and on very rare and unexpected occasions, 
he visited them. He had been a hard-workin; 
man all his life, and even now, though he had 
mag the threescore and ten years allotted to 

im, did not relax from his business habits. He 
lived in a handsome house in Russell Square, 
solitary, and with apparently no interest in life 
beyond his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn ; occasionally 
he gave dinner-parties, and occasionally dined out ; 
but there John Upton’s gaieties ended, He was 
wonderfully punctual in his habits, and on his not 
making his usual appearance one morning at nine 
o'clock in the dining-room, where breakfast awaited 
him, his worthy old housekeeper became alarmed, 
and proceeded to his bedroom, where she was 
horror-stricken to find her master lying in his bed’ 
stone dead. ‘ Died from natural causes,’ was the 
verdict at the inquest that followed ; and a few days 
afterwards, in presence of a few friends—Charles 
Vivian amongst the number, and Mr Atwood, who 
‘cut’ him without any hesitation—John Upton 
was laid in his last resting-place. 

Who was heir ? but it was 
supposed that the princi art of his propert 
willed away to vifferent charities if 
will existed. Doubts and surmises were speedily 
ended by Mr Wentworth, the lawyer who had 
now succeeded to Mr Upton’s business, requesting 
the return of those who had gone to the funeral to 
Russell Square to hear the last wishes of their 
departed friend. By a singular fatality, the same 
carriage that conveyed Mr Vivian back to Russell 
Square also contained Frederick Atwood, who 
resolutely avoided giving the former the faintest 
sign of recognition. The drive soon ended, and 
very speedily the servants were summoned to join 
the assembled guests, to hear the contents of the 

ill. 


wi 

Mr Wentworth seated himself, and, with due 
formality, producing the document, proceeded with- 
out preamble to read the last will and testament 
of John Upton. Various legacies were left to his 
servants—in amount, far beyond what they could 
have expected—and handsome sums to each of his 
executors, of which four were named. After that, 
the rest of his property, real and personal, he 
bequeathed without reserve to the daughters of 
his deceased friend, Miles Annesley—Clara At- 
wood and Alice Vivian, for their sole and separate 
use, free from the debts and engagements of their 
husbands ; to be invested—and here followed many 
business-like and careful details—after which came 
the signature, witnessed and dated, in due form, 
one month after the date of Alice Vivian’s 


Mr Atwood’s face was a study! Joy, impossible. 
to be repressed, shone on every feature for a few 
moments. ‘The amount ?’ he asked. 

‘There is a codicil,’ replied Mr Wentworth 
ominously; and silence being restored, he pro- 
ceeded to read. rg ton — the fore- 

ing will as regarded the disposal of his property 
fo the two daughters of his deceased friend, Miles 
Annesley, and added a codicil, desiring that the 
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whole of his property, real and personal, should be 
realised and invested, the legacies above only ex- 
cepted, for the sole use and benefit of Alice Vivian, 
wife of Charles Vivian ; a change which the deviser 
wished it to be known had been decided on by him 
in consequence of the unsisterly conduct which 
Mrs Atwood had displayed towards her sister, and 
which had come under the personal notice of him- 
self, and whose prosperity rendered any addition 
from him unnecessary. Then came his signature, 
—also witnessed—in due form. A dead silence 
followed, broken again by Mr Wentworth, who, 
approaching Charles Vivian, shook him warmly by 
the hand. ‘I must congratulate you, Mr Vivian, 
on so splendid a fortune coming to your wife !’ 

‘Splendid fortune !’ echoed Charles. 

‘Considerably over two hundred thousand 
pounds,’ returned Mr Wentworth. 

It was enough, and too much for Frederick 
Atwood. He waited to hear no more, but rushed 
off without the ceremony or civility of leave-taking, 
to tell his wife what she had done for herself. 
Of her rage and fury, it is needless to speak—or 
of the mutual recrimination that never ceased from 
that time forth between the angry and disappointed 
but justly punished ‘ia 

Better only to follow Mr Vivian to the shabby 
little dwelling, whither he lost not an instant in 
returning, and where Alice awaited him, little 
dreaming of the marvellous tidings he was to bring. 
He drove back—a circumstance which surprised 
her; and as she watched him alight, the extreme 
pallor of his face made her fancy illness must have 
caused him to indulge in the unwonted luxury of 
a hansom. 

‘Alice, my wife, my darling, our troubles are 
over! Mr 5 a has left his fortune to you—at 
the wy he has left you two hundred thousand 

unds ! 

Poor Alice had borne her reverses bravely, and 
when actual poverty had faced her, strengthened 
by her love for her husband, she had never utterly 
given way ; but now, to hear of such a sudden, 
marvellous, and unexpected a in their pros- 
pects was too much for her, and, to the infinite 
alarm and consternation of her husband, she fainted 
dead away. It was a happy waking for her; and 
of the evening that followed, only those who have 
suffered reverses, and recovered prosperity, can 
imagine the happiness. By mutual consent, the 
first year’s income was cheerfully devoted to dis- 
charging, with interest, the unpaid claims against 
Mr Vivian, and at the end of that time, he stood 
once more a clear and independent man. If the 
money was in Alice’s name, it in no way detracted 
from their happiness—they were too truly devoted 
to each other to have any feelings on that score, 
and their days of adversity had not been in vain, 
for they had made them feel an amount of pity 
and sympathy for others, which proved a blessing 
to many. 

John Upton’s money was not squandered in 
thankless and extravagant entertainments. The 
Vivians retired to a lovely place in Kent, where 
they spend their days now, doing good with 
a lavish hand, and enjoying, in happiness and 
moderation, the splendid fortune which had so 
unexpectedly become theirs. Shortly after their 
accession to it, a son was born, and in him the 
name of their benefactor lives again, for they 
called him ‘ John Upton Vivian.’ 


So, though no public charities were enriched by 
his death, and no newspaper record paraded the 
magnificent bequests of the departed solicitor, one 
family was raised to happiness and comfort by his 
means; and through them, many and many a 
Se home has been cheered and glad- 

ened, and many a desponding heart has had cause 
to bless the thought that prompted John Upton’s 
Welcome Windfall. 


ADDRESS TO A WIFE 


[Tuomas Haynes BayYty was in the early of the 
present century a successful song-writer. is poems 
were tly esteemed. Destined for the church, he 
studied for some time at Oxford, but ultimately came 
to depend chiefly on literature for support. His latter 
years were marked by misfortunes, under the pressure of 
vite| he addressed the following beautiful verses to his 
e. 


Ou ! hadst thou never shared my fate, 
More dark that fate would prove, 
My heart were truly desolate 
Without thy soothing love. 


But thou hast suffered for my sake, 
Whilst this relief I found, 

Like fearless lips that strive to take 
The poison from a wound. 


My fond affection thou hast seen, 
Then judge of my regret, 

To think more happy thou hadst been 
If we had never met! 


And has that thought been shared by thee ? 
Ah, no! that smiling cheek 

Proves more unchanging love for me 
Than laboured words could speak. 


But there are true hearts which the sight 
Of sorrow summons forth ; 

Though known in days of past delight, 
We knew not half their worth. 


How unlike some who have professed 
So much in Friendship’s name, 

Yet calmly pause to think how best 
They may evade her claim. 


But ah! from them to thee I turn, 
They ’d make me loathe mankind, 
Far better lessons I may learn 
From thy more holy mind. 


The love that gives a charm to home 
I feel they cannot take : 

We'll pray for happier years to come, 
For one another’s sake. 
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